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In the beginning the new state of Minnesota adopted the 
traditional policy of separate board of trustees for each of the 
institutions as they were created from time to time by act of the 
legislature. In process of time each town in which an institu- 
tion was located demanded and secured a member of the con- 
trolling board of trustees. When the state had three hospitals 
for the insane the local member became practically the autocrat 
of the institution, and in every other case the local member had 
a large share of control. During this time it was not unusual 
for heads of state institutions to be removed by successive 
governors and others appointed for no other reason than that 
the new men were friends of the appointing power. 

In 1863 a Board of State Charities was established in Massa- 
chusetts and proved so useful that twenty other states followed 
the example and the legislature of Minnesota in 1883 organized 
such a board with strictly supervisory powers. The board was, 
in effect, the charity cabinet of the governor for the examination 
of institutions and for suggestions leading to their improvement. 
The board consisted of six members, was made non-political, 
and so grew in public favor that executive functions were 
gradually added to its duties. In 1889 the legislature provided 
that no county should change its system of caring for the poor 
without consulting this board. In 1893 the Children's Home 
Society was required to report to the board. In the same year 
county commissioners were required to present plans for new 
jails. In 1895 a similar law was passed in regard to village 
lockups. In a law passed for the incorporation of chattel- 
mortgage banks to make loans to indigent persons, it was pro- 
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vided that one director must be a member of the Board of 
Charities. In 1897 the board was authorized to deport non- 
resident dependents. In 1899 the board was authorized to 
approve the establishment of district poorhouses; to give over- 
sight to the deportation of dependent children; and to nominate 
probation officers for the care of children in three counties of 
the state, and to employ a clerk for the analysis of public 
accounts. It is suggestive that at the meeting of every legisla- 
ture after the board had been established four years an increase 
of its powers and duties was provided, and in 1899 ^ waS given 
the largest expansion that it had received. 

In his report to the legislature in 1899 the auditor of the 
state recommended the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the subject of the management of state institutions by a 
single board of control. The legislature did not accept the 
suggestion. Governor Lind in his message at the time summed up 
the dangers of the board of control plan as follows : 

The appointments are as likely to take political complexion as in the 
make-up of the separate boards. If inefficiency or lack of probity finds 
place the resulting danger is greater because of the greater power; there 
is also greater danger of stagnation and that a demoralizing and bureau- 
cratic spirit may gain ascendency. 

Governor Lind recommended the adoption of a system of 
analyzed accounts with uniform bookkeeping in the institutions 
under the Board of Charities and Correction. In 1901 the 
auditor renewed his recommendation for a board of control and 
the new governor, Mr. Van Sant, also recommended it in his 
annual message. There was one dominating argument, both in 
the message and in the discussion following, and that was that 
a central agency would accomplish great saving in the purchase 
of supplies. There had been no prior discussion throughout the 
state but very large appropriations were asked that year. The 
argument for economy was invincible, the separate boards of 
trustees and the Board of Charities and Correction were abol- 
ished and a Board of Control consisting of three members was 
established to take all the functions that had before devolved 
upon the separate bodies. At the end of two years under this 
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system the Board of Control issued a report in which they 
showed a considerable saving effected by their management. The 
statistics, however, were attacked as not showing changes in 
prices and in wages, which, fortunately for the board, were 
considerably less during this first biennial period. In subsequent 
years it was necessary largely to increase the expenses in the 
management of state institutions and Hon. L. A. Rosing, one 
of the most influential men who has been upon the Board of 
Control and who is a present member, said before the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction of 1907 : 

In the matter of dollars and cents for the immediate supervision and 
management of these various institutions the Board of Control system will 
not show any immediate economy, but by buying for them as a whole, 
rather than for each institution separately, a central board can do better 
work than can scattered organizations. The work will be more thoroughly 
articulated as a result of central management. 

Some immediate results of the organization of the Board of 
Control other than financial are to be observed. The presence 
of the impudent local lobby in behalf of appropriations for 
special institutions has passed away. There is comparatively 
little at least of the old system of pooling issues between institu- 
tions and securing a majority control of appropriation commit- 
tees and both branches of the legislature. The superintendents 
of the various state institutions have, on the whole, secured 
larger freedom, greater dignity, and a position for greater effi- 
ciency in service. While they formerly had much more power 
than they now possess with respect to the purchase of supplies 
and other financial and mechanical details, they now have 
greater responsibility in the real management of their institu- 
tions. Under the present law the Board of Control has the 
power to appoint the superintendent, but the superintendent 
appoints all the staff of subordinates. A board of control con- 
sisting of three men having the entire charge of the financial 
management, not alone of current expense, but in the erection 
of new buildings, has little time or strength to take part in the 
inside management of the institutions. It seems probable that 
the appointment of the subordinates by the superintendent has 
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largely relieved the pressure that used to be exercised in behalf 
of special friends to secure such places. On the whole the Board 
of Control system has worked well. The men who have been 
appointed to it have been men of sufficient ability, and no one 
of them has been accused of a lack of honesty. 

Meantime, at each meeting of the legislature since the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Control effort has been made to 
re-establish the Board of Charities and Correction. The fact 
that the Board of Charities has certain executive functions 
clouded the issue and the Board of Control actively opposed any 
division of function in this matter. The people of the state 
came to feel that the interests of the wards of the state would 
be safeguarded by supervision and inspection. In March, 1907, 
there was published in the Saint Paul Dispatch an open letter 
to the governor and to the legislature of Minnesota recom- 
mending the appointment of a board of visitors to state institu- 
tions in which it was declared that — 

there is no other country in civilization where the administration of public 
charitable institutions has no regular and official inspection, but in the 
state of Minnesota there is no official inspection of the spending of 
millions of dollars and the care of thousands of helpless wards of the 
state. The remedy for this situation is the establishment of a State Board 
of Visitors, non-partisan in character, composed of six representative 
citizens serving without salary, of which the Governor shall ex officio be 

a member 

The superintendents of the state institutions should be glad to have such 
a board for they have nothing to conceal and the fact of possible and unan- 
nounced visits at any time would keep up the discipline and make their task 
easier. The Board of Control should favor this plan for they have the 
right to the approval of competent authority and should be by this time a 
little tired of examining themselves and finding everything all right. The 
relatives and friends of the wards of the state will favor this new guaranty 
of the splendid service which has been rendered them by the bountiful 
philanthropy of this state. 

In the same issue in an editorial the Dispatch said : 

Such a board would do much to allay the irritations that have arisen 

against the Board of Control on account of its political activity. Its 

recommendations would be a guaranty to the public that progress is being 

made which will keep our public institutions in the front rank among the best 
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states of the Union. The Dispatch has been from the first the stout 
defender of the board of control system as a great advance upon the 
parochial methods of the old local boards of trustees, but the plan of a 
state board of visitors suggested as a completion of the system, is worthy 
of careful consideration by the legislature. 

Governor John A. Johnson, in a very brief interview, stated 
that he saw no objection to the proposed plan. The Board of 
Control decided to let the legislature take its course upon the 
matter and to make no active opposition. A bill was drawn 
which embodied all the supervisory functions of the old Board 
of Charities and Correction, but which eliminated its executive 
functions. The bill was introduced in the senate and in the 
house on the same day, and though late in the session, without 
lobbying or organization or any other effort than has been 
described, was passed with substantial unanimity. It was ap- 
proved by the governor and the members of the board were 
appointed. 

The Minnesota system then differs from those states which 
have local boards of trustees and a state board of charities and 
correction in having abolished the local boards and replaced them 
by a central board of control of three members who give their 
entire time to the work at a fixed salary and expenses. It differs 
from such board of control states as Iowa and Wisconsin in 
having supplemented its board of control by a state board of 
visitors, but the state of Minnesota differs from many other 
states in its insistent demand for high standards of public honor 
and for economy and efficiency in the use of public funds. 

The experience of Minnesota is especially illuminating in 
showing the exact place of the Board of Control. It is only 
a substitute for separate boards of trustees. Its function is 
chiefly financial. The men who secure appointments as mem- 
bers of boards of control have nearly always been men of busi- 
ness rather than philanthropic experience. If the separate 
boards of trustees need the assistance of a state board of chari- 
ties, even more does the board of control need the assistance of a 
state board of visitors. 

There is not a single superintendent of any public institu- 
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tion in the state of Minnesota who has received his appointment 
as a political reward. There is no superintendent who was ever 
active in either local or party politics. The public does not 
know and does not care what the political affiliations of these 
men are. It is the habit of the special advocates of the Board of 
Control to assume that this state of affairs has been brought 
about by a body which has had the management for the past six 
years. Nothing could be farther from the fact. There has 
been but one new appointment to the superintendence of any 
institution since that board came into existence, and the men 
who have charge of the institutions were men brought up under 
the influence of the State Board of Charities and Correction. 
The spirit of the institutions still retains the influence of those 
days. It would be equally wrong to say that the State Board of 
Charities deserves all the credit for the freedom of Minnesota 
institutions from the baleful influence of party politics. It is 
rather the result of that rising tide of public virtue which was 
manifest in 1883 in the establishment of the Board of Charities 
and which is represented throughout the state by the large body 
of public-spirited men and women educated through state con- 
ferences of charities and otherwise, who regard the duties of a 
state as a philanthropic person too sacred to be invaded by the 
hands of the spoiler. So firmly entrenched in the judgment and 
affection of the leaders of the people in both parties is the Min- 
nesota system of regarding efficiency as the paramount virtue 
in superintendents, that it is hardly conceivable that any admin- 
istration, however drunk with the pride of power or however 
ambitious for partisan gain, would dare to attempt to set it 
aside. 



